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B.   THE UNEASY COEXISTENCE OF PUBLIC
AND PRIVATE EDUCATION
The American system of education has included both public and private schools, but,
as in other nations, the paths of the public and the private interest in education have
often crossed and tangled. The going is especially rough in a society that decides to
welcome religious and cultural diversity and yet is determined to build a unified
nation. Thus, in the decades of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the
United States went through what so many of the new nations of Asia and Africa are
now going through on their roads to modernization-the crises of identity and of
legitimacy. The new Americans, made up of many different ethnic, linguistic, religious,
and cultural stocks, had to achieve a common sense of identity, to come to feel that
they belonged to their new homeland, and somehow to reconcile the tugs of their
traditional roots against the pull of the new. In this process the building of a public
school system was deeply involved.
In the century of heavy immigration prior to the 1920s some 35 million people
came to America. During the first half of that century the vast majority of immigrants
had come from northern Europe; in the second half of the century, especially after the
1880s, two-thirds of the immigrants were from southern and eastern Europe, from
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Poland, a very large proportion being Roman Catholic
or Jewish in faith and most crowding into the urban centers. The foreign-born
population of large cities came to be 30 to 40 or even 50 percent of the total. Some of
these groups established their own private schools in the effort to preserve their
traditional religious and ethnic ways of life in the face of the modernizing secularism
of the new land. Others turned avidly to the public schools in the hope that free
education would open doors of opportunity that had been so firmly closed against
them in the old country.
In general the public schools set out to acculturate the immigrant, often
lower-class and rural in background, to the standards of middle-class America. This is
what masses of younger immigrants sought, and what many older immigrants feared or
resented. The generation gap between first, second, and third generations of immi-
grants was traumatic indeed. And relations with the "natives" were not easy, some-
times bitterly hostile. As "native" Protestants felt their way of life challenged by
Roman Catholics and Jews, they often turned upon them as undemocratic and
un-American.
In the early part of the twentieth century the flood of immigration from Europe
reached its peak. In 1930 the proportion of first- or second-generation citizens of
foreign birth was very high; some 12 percent of the total population was foreign-born,
and another 20 percent had foreign-born or mixed parents. In addition, some 10
percent of Americans were black. Therefore, substantially less than 60 percent of
Americans were native white persons with native-born parents. The United States was
truly a mixture of nearly all the nationalities of the world; but, despite the ideal of
welcome to all peoples, Americans still consciously or unconsciously fostered group
prejudices against the more recent immigrant groups.